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which was really one of military engineering, was debated
with all the animosity of a party dispute. After much
discussion an arrangement was come to. The houses
were to be levelled, and the owners were to receive com-
pensation ; but as there was no money to pay it, it was
to be given in the form of promissory notes, redeemable
with interest on the restoration of order.
The arrangement in itself was a very just one, yet
under the circumstances it failed to give satisfaction to
either party. The suburb was inhabited by just the
class that had been the most active in destroying the
station. The English and Christians, who had not been
reimbursed for their losses, felt indignant that more
consideration should be shown to these people, the
authors of the disturbances, than to themselves, the
victims. The owners of the houses, on the other hand,
regarded the promissory notes, and with some reason,
as little better than waste-paper. They did not believe
that the Government would ever be in a position to redeem
them, nor could they afford to wait for that period should
it arrive. Their poverty obliged them to sell their notes
for whatever they could get for them, which just then
was next to nothing. Practically, the whole compensa-
tion found its way into the hands of the grasping money
lenders.
This difficulty had hardly been disposed of when a
fresh cause of dissension presented itself. In the midst
of the suburb, close against the wall of the fort, stood an
old mosque, very ugly, but large, massive, and covering
a great extent of ground. The Mohammedans of the city
came forward in a body, and petitioned that the mosque
might be allowed to remain. The chief civil officials
still retained their partiality for the Mohammedans, and,
notwithstanding all that occurred, their belief in their
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